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NOVELS AND NOVELISTS. 


In tracing the progress by which the art of fic- 
titious narrative has advanced from its rude origin 
to its perfection, we are struck, amidst all the di- 
versities occasioned by government, climate, aud 
education, with the singular coincidence of cer- 
tain phenomena attending its different stages, 
which have given a kind of uniformity to its his- 
tory in all ages and countries in the world. 

The infancy of fiction, for example, is every- 
where characterised by a superabundance of in- 
cident. Attention is kept awake by rapidity of 
succession; and the beauty or propriety of indi- 
vidual oecurrences, or their relation to each 
other, is forgotten in the bustle and excitement 
produced by the train. If there exist a principle 
of selection at all, it seems to be in favour of 
what is most wild and improbable. Everything 
is viewed by the novelist through a veil of mys- 
tery, for so the face of nature was actually re- 
garded by those to whom he addresses himself. 
Iguorant of the laws that regulate the course of 
the material world, and by which he is afterwards 
enabled almost to control its movements, man at 
first regards himself as an inferior being in the 
chain of existences by which he believes himself 
surrounded. He humbles himself before the ob- 
jects of his terror ; he endows the elements with 
will and intellizence ; peoples the rocks, moun- 
tains, and streams with imaginary beings, to 
whom he ascribes powers surpassing his own, 
and, like ‘T'ancred in the Enchanted Forest, sees 
a nymph or a spiritissuing from every tree. The 
narrator, with an ‘‘ untaught innate philosophy,” 
avails himself of these feelings ; and trusting little 
to the delineation of familiar occurrences, endea- 
vours to excite and sustain attention by touching 
the master-key of mysterious terror;—by the 
tales of mythology, the legends of superstition, 
the detail of those strange phenomena which at 
times disturb the course of nature, or of those 
dark and fearful moral calamities which, sup- 
pressing the common powers of thought and 
action, seem to render man a helpless instrument 
in the hands of an overpowering and irresistible 
destiny. 

As society advances, however, this mode of 
interesting passes away. Feeling emerges with 
the increase of intelligence, as warmth follows 
the dawn. The mind, “ touched to finer issues,” 
is acted on by gentler stimuli. The tales which 
formerly fettered the reason, are now addressed 
only to the imagination, and gradually sink into 
nursery legends. The influence of female society 
appears more visible, in the less revolting cha- 
racter of the matériel of fiction, and in the in- 


creasing tendency to the representation of the 
affairs of actual and domestic life, to which it has 
communicated so many varied aspects and new 
attractions. ‘The aim of merely exciting atten- 
tion by a multitude of incidents, is exchanged for 
that of touching the feelings, which is found to 
be more effectually accomplished by a few. The 
novelist abandons the character of a chronicler or 
annalist ;—he exercises a principle of selection, 
passes over or details events according to their 
importance, and their relation to the end he has 
in view ; and in supplying his imaginary actors 
with motives, language, and sentiments suited to 
the scenes in which they are placed, he invents 
and delineates character. 

There is still another stage in the progress of 
fiction. When knowledge and intelligence have 
been diffused over the whole surface of society ; 
when life becomes daily more uniform, decorous, 
and conventional,—less subject to strange inter- 
ruptions—less animated by enthusiasm; when 
men, amply furnished with materials for contem- 
plation, and little solicited by external objects 
that lead to emotion, desire rather the repose of 
thought than the stir of action or of feeling; and, 
in the representation of the things of life, are oc- 
cupied more with the springs and motives, the 
hopes or fears which lead to action, than with 
action itself; then a corresponding character is 
impressed on fictitious writing. Plots become 
simple and domestic to excess ; the place of inci- 
dent is supplied by wit, by sentiment, by elo- 
quence, by argument, by metaphysical analysis ; 
and novels, no longer intended merely to amuse, 
are made the vehicle of communicating dogmata, 
moral, political, religious, or philosophical, as 
the author's peculiar vein may incline. 





STERNE. 


It remains to speak of Sterne ;—and we shall 
do it in a few words. There is more of man- 
nerism and affectation in him, and a more imme- 
diate reference to preceding authors ;—but his 
excellences, where he is excellent, are of the first 
order. His characters are intellectual and inven- 
tive, like Richardson’s—but totally opposite in 
the execution. ‘The one are made out by conti- 
nuity, and patient repetition of touches; the 
others, by rapid and masterly strokes, and grace- 
ful opposition. His style is equally different from 
Richardson’s :—it is, at times, the most rapid,— 
the most happy,—the most idiomatic of any of 
our novel writers. It is the pure essence of 
English conversational style. His works consist 
only of morceaux,—of brilliant passages. His 





wit is poignant, though artificial ;—and his cha- 





racters (though the groundwork has been laid 
before) have yet invaluable original differences ; 
- and the spirit of the execution, the master- 
strokes constantly thrown into them, are not to 
be surpassed. It is sufficient to name then— 
Yorick, Dr. Slop, Mr. Shandy, my Uncle Toby, 
Trim, Susanna, and the Widow Wadman; and 
in these he has contrived to oppose, with equal 
felicity and originality, two characters,—one of 
pure intellect, and the other of pure good-nature, 
in my Father and my Uncle Toby. There ap- 
pears to have been in Sterne a vein of dry, sar- 
castic humour, and of extreme tenderness of 
feeling ;—the latter sometimes carried to affecta- 
tion, as in the tale of Maria, and the apostrophe 
to the recording angel ;—but at other times pure, 
and without blemish. The story of Le Fevre is 
perhaps the finest in the English language. My 
Father’s restlessness, both of body and mind, is 
inimitable. It is the model from which all those 
despicable performances against modern philo- 
sophy ought to have been copied, if their authors 
had known anything of the subject they were 
writing about. My Uncle Toby is one of the 
finest compliments ever paid to human nature. 
He is the most unoffending of God’s creatures ; 
or, as the French express it—un petit bon 
homme! Of his bowling-green,—his sieges,— 
and his amours, who would say or think any- 
thing amiss ? 





From the London Metropolitan for January. 
A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF ALFIERI. 


BY J. C. Co 
(Concluded from our last.) 


The marchioness was about to answer; but she 
suddenly uttered a cry of terror; and tore herself 
from his embrace. ‘The count raised his eyes; Mar- 
liano was standing at the corner of the parterre. 

The Geneose bowed coldly. On seeing him the 
marchioness had fallen back motionless on the bench; 
he advanced, and without appearing to notice her 
emotion, enquired after her health with impassable 
politeness. 

As for Alfieri, the arrival of this man at the mo- 
ment that he was about to receive an avowal which 
he had so long and so ardently sought after, had at 
first drawn from him a gesture of y 4: but his at- 
tention was soon attracted towards Bianca, who by 
looks appeared to be supplicating Marliano. Alfieri 
felt all his doubts return; an invisible instinct point- 
ed out this man to him as his rival, and he resolved 
to do his utmost to verify his suspicions. He ob- 
served to the marchioness that it was time to go to 
the spring, and he offered to escort her there. 

«] thank you, sir,” said the marchioness with 
embarrassment; ‘*I remain here, but do not let me 
interfere with your arrangements.” 
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«* My arrangements are yours, madam,” said the 
count; * you know it—the only hours that I enjoy, 
are those which I pass with you.” 

“TI see, count, that you would succeed quite as 
well in madrigals as in tragedy,” replied the mar- 
chioness with effort. 

Alfieri shook his head. ‘Do not rail, I beseech 
ou, at the expression of a sentiment which you 
now to be sincere,”’ said he, “* you cannot mistake 

the cause of the change which your presence has 
worked in me. Before I knew you I was unhahpy, 
wearied with all that vain applause which is called 
glory. I saw you—melancholy, fatigue, all disap- 
peared. You have acted on me as the rays of the 
sun on a drooping plant—I owe you my very exist- 
ence.” 

ss Sir!’? exclaimed the marchioness, terrified; and 
then she turned her eyes upon Marliano, but he re- 
mained calm and motionless. 

Alfieri had watched her looks and her movements. 

“You will excuse me,” rejoined he, turning to- 
wards the Genoese; *“*such confessions are not 
usually made in the presence of a third person. 
I have doubtless been indiscreet.” 

Marliano bowed. ‘1 feel happy,” said he, ‘* count, 
to have inspired you with so much confidence as to 
induce you to make such an avowal of your senti- 
ments.” 

“I assure you, signor, that I rejoice that you hear 
me.’ 

‘It is rather for me to rejoice to find that a great 
poet employs, to express his passion, an eloquence 
which others ia vain seek for in their love.” 

The irony with which these last words had been 
pronounced had something so cold, so piercing about 
it, that it produced on Alfieri the effect of those 
wounds which we do not feel at first; but when he 
understood the full force of it, a flush of indignation 
caused his very blood to boil; his eyes met those of 
Marliano. Bianca threw herself between these two 
glances, in which they exchanged their hatred. 

‘“‘ We well know your gallantry, count,” said she; 
“* but we have had quite enough on that chapter for 
to-day. I do not intend to go to the spring, but I do 
not wish to hinder you from taking your accustomed 
walk ; you will bring me a nosegay on your return.” 

The count made an effort on himself, and took his 
leave. Marliano was about to follow him. 

“‘ Signior Marliano ?”’ exclaimed the marchioness, 
‘you promised to read me a chapter.” 

The Genoese turned towards her, a sardonic smile 
rag upon his lips, * Are you so much afraid for 

im ?’’ said he. 

Bianca laid her hand on her heart, and sat down 
without being able to answer. 

‘Yet you have reason to be satisfied with me, 
madam,” rejoined Marliano, bitterly. ‘ Did I not 
allow him to speak of his love? Did I not suffer 
his insults, for his intention was to insult me? Did 
I not carry my patience to such a pitch that he must 
have thought me a vile coward? Does not this suf- 
fice you?” 

*T must leave this place,’”’ said the marchioness 
with anguish. ‘[ cannot stay here any longer. I 
shall return to Genoa.” 

“Tam ready.” 

Bianca cast on Marliano a long look of terror and 
indignation. ° 

* Yes,” continued she, “I shall return to Genoa, 
but to bid an eternal adieu to the world. I have of- 
ten thought of it—my determination is taken—I shall 
retire into a convent.” 

Marliano started. ‘ What say you, madam? 
convent?” 

«I am resolved.” 

“Impossible! So young, so beautiful—to bury 
yourself in an eternal prison.” 

“ Am I free now ?” 

The Genoese looked ather. ‘It is to avoid me 
that you shun the world,” said he, sorrowfully ; “you 
then hate me more than you love its pleasures.” 

: jo ae even were it so, have you not forced me to 
it! 

«‘ What have I done?” 

The marchioness briskly raised her head. “ Do 
you dare ask me?” said she with indignant surprise. 


A 





“Baron Rocca, have you forgotten the past?’ Have 
you not traced around me a fatal circle which none 
can pass without certain death? You ask me what 
you have done. Have you not profited by your 
odious address as a bravo to assume to yourself the 
authority of a guardian over me against my will, and 
call to account all those who approach me? I could 
not demand the aasistance of those who would have 
had the courage to protect me against this tyranny, 
for it would have exposed them to certain destruc- 
tion. Sheltered under the point of honour, you would 
have awaited their provocation—then, master of the 
arms and conditions, you would have murdered them 
as you did the unfortunate Aldi. Thus have you en- 
slaved me to your will —- three years, trembling 
beneath your regard, obliged to suffer your society, 
and estranging all others from me through fear. In 
vain have I tried to escape you; you have followed 
me everywhere. Even here, where I had fled for 
concealment, you appear under the false name of 
Marliano as if you had feared that yours would have 
been the signal of my flight—and you now ask me 
what you have done?” 

Whilst the marchioness had been speaking, the 
Genoese had turned paler and paler; his features had 
assumed an expression impossible to describe, it was 
an anguish which had something cruel about it—a 
sort of despair which tormented him, but inspired no 
pity; it was the grief of Satan crowned king of evil 
and of pain. 

** Why did you not love me?” said he, fixing on 
the marchioness a withering look of anger, * it is 
you who have caused all that has happened. Hap- 
piness would have softened my soul. You have 
exasperated it. That skill which you reproach me 
with—the world itself forced me to acquire it. I 
was ugly, abandoned; I required a defence against 
contempt—I acquired the art of killing. What had 
at first been necessity, became at last a habit—I 
placed my honour in a science which I had studied 
merely as asafeguard. Besides, why should I spare 
those who hateme? ‘The hatred of otheys render us 
cruel, madam. Ah! as soon asI knew you, I take 
heaven to witness that 1 repented ever having shed 
blood—but I could not efface the past. My love was 
disdained. I saw that you despised and hated me. 
I was then seized with a secret rage. Why should 
I leave to another the happiness which had been re- 
fused to myself? Would you even have thanked me 
for it at the bottom of your soul? No! If I am 
cruel, Bianca, it is because I cannot bear the idea 
that you should love another.” 

‘«‘Thus I am the slave of your passion.” 

‘1 love you and am jealous.” 

* But I—I do not love you.” 

‘I know it—I know it. And yet yourlove would 
change my whole life, and redeem the past.” 

He seized the hands of Bianca, and pressed them 
convulsively against his heart. ‘*Oh! I love you, 
Bianca ; I love you as man never loved,” exclaimed 
he; ‘why are you without pity ?” 

**« Leave me—Jeave me,” said the young woman, 
struggling to escape. 

‘“* What can | do to induce you to listen to me ?” 

** Leave me, I say.” 

‘‘ Bianca, you cannot eternally resist my prayers— 
you will relent—1 love you too much—you must be 
mine at last.” 

** A convent rather !’’ exclaimed the young woman 
distractedly. 

“[ will tear you from it.” 

“Then the tomb !” 

Marliano let drop her hands, which he held in his. 
“You love the count,” said he gnashing his teeth 
with rage. 

The marchioness shuddered, attempted to speak, 
but burst into tears. 

‘To-morrow we start for Genoa,” said he after a 
long silence. 

At this moment some person appeared at the ex- 
tremity of the walk; Marliano offered the countess 
his arm, and they both walked away. 

Hardly had they disappeared among the trees, 
when Cellini crept cautiously from behind a clump 
of acacias where 4 had concealed himself. He had 
arrived there a little after Alfieri’s departure, and 





having distinguished the voices of the marchioness 
and Marliano, he had allowed his curiosity to get the 
better of his discretion. Wishing to clear up the 
suspicions which he entertained, he had listened at- 
tentively, and had heard all that passed between 
them. The beginning of their conversation had only 
excited his astonishment, and he merely saw in ita 
capital subject for a scenario, but the end had taught 
him the part which Alfieri played in the affair. He 
therefore ran to him immediately, and told him all 
that he had discovered thus opportunely. His reve. 
lation was for the count as welcome as it was unex. 
— ; his doubts were removed, and he saw that 

e was beloved. Everything was now explained; 
the trouble of the marchioness at the sight of Mar. 
liano; her timid submission to his will; the sudden 
alternation in her behaviour towards himself. His 
joy knew no bounds. 

** But,” observed Cellini, “‘ she has promised this 
Marliano, or rather this Baron Rocca, to start to- 
morrow.” 

* No, no,” exclaimed Alfieri; ‘ she shall stay, 
Ah! heaven be thanked that I have learned the truth; 
for this once this Baron Rocca will find some one 
betwixt him and the woman whom he oppresses,” 

** You forget that you never handled an arm in 
your life, and that this man will infallibly kill you.” 

‘*] do not care.” 

“Of course you are too happy just now to care 
about life; only, if you succumb, the marchioness 
will remain without a protector, and exposed to the 
mercy of hér persecutor.”” 

“You are right. But need I fight this man? 
Would it not be sufficient to publish the truth ?” 

“It is injurious to the baron; he will challenge 
you, and you cannot refuse to give him satisfaction, 
or it will be said you are afraid.” 

‘“‘ Well, I will give him satisfaction.” 

“Then he will kill you, and you will not have 
benefitted her in the least. You walk in a circle out 
of which you can find no issue.” 

Alfieri stamped with rage on the ground. ‘Is it 
possible that this point of honour can cover every 
enormity? What! because a villain is clever in the 
art of killing, he has the right to force you to silence, 
or to murder you! Strange justice of the world! If 
I refuse to allow myself to be assassinated by this 
cut-throat, a thousand voices will be raised to brand 
me as a coward, and my celebrity will only serve to 
publish my shame to every corner of the world, and 
render my name more despicable. Since life is no- 
thing but an arena of gladiators, why was not I 
taught to shed blood ? What use is what I am and 
what I know, tome? O God! I would barter my 

eni@s, my glory, every thing, for the science of a 
encing-master. What’s to be done—what’s to be 
done?” 

‘“‘ Formerly a bravo might have served your tur; 
unfortunately they are out of fashion now.” 

Alfieri shook his head and remained pensive. 
But he suddenly awoke from his reverie: ** Yes,” 
murmured he, ‘it must be so; it’s the only means I 
have.” 

‘“* What are you going to do?” asked his friend. 

* You shall know very soon,” answered the count, 
and he left the room. 

The following hours were employed by him in ar- 
ranging his affairs and writing his last instructions. 
However firm the soul may be, such preparations 
cannot but weigh heavily upon it. There is always 
some smiling corner in life, some happy spot, which 
we then recal to mind, and to which the humid eye 
looks back with regret. How many doubts arise, 
how many anxieties do we rake up from the bottom 
of our hearts! Will our name be hag remembered ! 
Who will weep for our loss !—Melancholy reflec 
tions, to solve which we dare not consult the expe- 
rience of the past. 

And Alfieri thought of all this: of the mountains 
where he had passed his boyhood ; of his first verses; 
of the old woman’s prediction, which was now, 
doubtless, to be accomplished. He then examined 
his papers, separating his finished compositions from 
those which he had as yet as it were only sketched 
out, the children of his imagination, which he in- 
tended to have impressed with the whole power of 
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his genius and experience. Oh! how many dreams 
begun, how many inspirations which had formerly 
but faintly glimmered on his mind, then burst upon 
him in all their glory! and he groaned, the poet, for 
that moment had furnished him with more ideas than 
the labour of a whole life could develope. And he 
was about to hazard all this against the dexterity of 
abravo. He pressed his hand against his forehead, 
as if to tear from it the treasures which were about 
to perish with him. For so it is with man: he con- 
siders his intelligence as the common inheritance of 
humanity, and that, were he to keep aught of it to 
himself, he would commit a robbery on mankind. 
He cannof take upon himself to carry with him a 
thought unexpressed. 

But time passed away. The count rapidly finished 
to put every thing in order. He wrote to his sister, 
bade an eternal adieu to everything he loved in this 
world, and then descended into the saloon. 

Cellini and Marliano were there alone. The former 
was warm in praise of a volume of Machiavel which 
he held in his hand. 

“TI do not know it,” said Marliano coolly. 

“Should you wish to read it?” asked the young 
man, presenting him the book. 

‘‘T never read.” 

Cellini looked at him with astonishment. This 
was the epoch of the regeneration of ideas which 
signalised the end of the eighteenth century. ‘The 
nobility seemed to have suddenly awoke from the 
long torpidity in which they had lain, to study some- 
thing more than the mere art of gallantry, or the no- 
ble science of arms. ‘There was a universal rush 
towards literature, so that a man who declared that 
he could not read, was considered as extraordinary 
a being as a courtier of the reign of Charles the Se- 
cond who lived without a mistress. 

The count, who on entering had remarked Cellini’s 
surprise, observed— 

“Signor Marliano is quite right; what can gentle- 
men have to do with books?” 

Marliano looked at him, as if to discover whether 
he was not victimised; but the count’s features 
were so calm that he hardly knew what to conjec- 
ture. 

“If you really think so, my dear count,” said 
Cellini, langhing, ‘« 1 wonder at your passing whole 
= over your books, as you are accustomed to 

0.”? 

“Oh! as for me,” rejoined the count, “ I’m a poet, 
amadman! 1 love Plutarch, and am foolish enough 
to consider such words as liberty, country, as any- 
thing but ridiculous. 1 am one of those who would 
not have every man’s happiness or misery depend on 
the chance of birth. I dream of a world where re- 
compenses would be awarded to the most worthy, 
honours to the most devoted, happiness to all: but 
I’m a madman, you know, whilst Signor Marliano 
is a gentleman.” 

All this had been said with so much calm, and 
with such a sameness of intonation, that it would 
have puzzled any one to guess the interlocutor’s real 
meaning. Its irony was hidden, but was thereby 
tendered more poignant—you felt the goad without 
perceiving it. Marliano knew that he was attacked, 
and winced under his adversary’s infliction; but he 
likewise knew that a quarrel would drive the mar- 
chioness to extremities, and he resolved to avoid it if 
possible; it was, therefore, with a mixture of anger 
and reserve that he answered— 

“IT cannot accept your excuses, count. I am satis- 
fied with the world asit is, and leave to philosophers 
and philanthropists, as they style themselves, lite- 
tary knight-errants, the care of remodeling it be- 
tween their repasts, as they would a play or an 
opera.” 

“What can such a man as you have to do with 
philanthropists and philosophers ?” exclaimed Alfieri. 
“Ah, sir, you are really disposed to show us too 
much indulgence. Nonsense!—men who wish to 
enlighten the human mind, the monsters !—who love 
their fellow creatures, the fools! The clever men 
are those who profit by abuses instead of combating 
them, and ornament their avarice and hard-hearted- 
hess with the name of principle or political opinions; 
who grind down the poor to satisfy their habits of 





indolence and extravagance, and become wealthy on 
the mi€eries of others less privileged than themselves. 
Those are the persons who know how to live; them 
we should take for our models. Neither is it diffi- 
cult, heaven knows, to lead the life of the exqui- 
sites of high life ;—ruin your creditors, dishonour as 
many women as possible, kill a few of your most 
intimate friends in duel, and you will leave behind 
you the reputation of a most perfect gentleman.” 

Whilst Alfieri had been speaking, Marliano seemed 
devoured by an increasing irritation. At the last 
words pronounced by the count, he turned round sud- 
denly, but, as if he wished to avoid a quarrel at any 
price, he advanced towards a chair on which he had 
lett his hat, and took it up. 

‘Pardon me, signor,” said Alfieri, ‘ perhaps 1 
have wounded your political opinions. I should 
really be very much grieved if you were obliged to 
leave the room on my account, although certainly 
er much flattered at your thus acknowledging your- 
self conquered.” 

Marliano threw down his hat. ‘ I wasnever con- 
quered by anybody,” said he haughtily. 

Alfieri bowed ; a vague smile played on his lips. 
For a few moments the three persons present were 
silent. Cellini, embarrassed, hardly knew what his 
friend was aiming at, and the Genoese evidently 
seeking to avoid arupture. He had approached the 
sideboard; and seemed to be inhaling the perfumes 
of some rare flowers in a crystal vase, when his 
eyes fell on a case of pistols, which Cellini had 
placed there on his return from the shooting-gallery. 
He opened the box, took out a pistol, which he ex- 
amined carelessly, and approached the window. 

“Are you satisfied with these arms?” asked he of 
Cellini. 

“Very much 30; they are of the manufactory of 
Cosimo.” 

“ Will you allow me to try them ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

Marliano looked out of the window. ‘ You see 
that flower yonder,” said he, pointing to a rose-bud, 
which was the only one left on the bush. 

“ Yes; but it’s out of pistol-shot.”’ 

Marliano fired. 

* Ah signor !”? exclaimed Cellini. 

“The flower is down of course,” said the count, 
who had remained at the other extremity of the 
apartment. 

“You seem to jest, but it’s a fact.” 

The count smiled; he saw that Marliano wanted 
to frighten him. 

“By Jove, Signor Marliano,” said Cellini, who 
was still looking at the flower, “if we ever fight, I 
should not feel inclined to choose pistols as the 
weapons.” 

“ Why not?” exclaimed Alfieri; ‘*on account of 
the flower ?”’ 

**No, no; on my own account.” 

“Dear me! who knows? it frequently happens 
that this extraordinary dexterity will disappear at the 
moment of danger.” 

Marliano made a movement. 

“1 do not say that for you, signor; but the most 
clever villain cannot always support the look of an 
honest man, and his conscience will sometimes make 
his hand tremble. Indeed there are many who oaly 
make a parade of their skill, in order to avoid a more 
dangerous struggle, and who volunteer a proof of 
their address to dispense with giving a proof of 
courage.” 

‘Count !”” exclaimed Marliano, springing towards 
Alfieri. 

“ Once more I do notsay that for you,”’ quietly re- 
turned the latter. 

*sThis assurance is useless,’ said Marliano, his 
lips trembling with rage. ‘I know that you dare 
not address such words tome. Poets are prudent; 
they only insult by allusions; they never provoke ex- 
cept from under cover of an oratorical precaution ; and 
when we are tired with their disguised insolence, 
they feign to be ignorant of its cause; in case of ne- 
cessity, wa might even invoke their bad health, and 
call themselves to ill to have any honour.” 

‘“‘ You de not mean that for me either, { suppose,” 
said the count mildly. 


[leave you the judge of that, sir.” 

*©O no,’ continued Alfieri; ‘for if such were the 
case, the signor Marliano knows that I might de- 
mand satisfaction,” 

** Who hinders you from doing so ?” 

“ You then recognise that 1 have the right to do it? 
You own that your insolence was directed towards 
me—that I am insulted ?” 

“ Be itso.” 

. nay sprang towards the Genoese, and seizing his 
and— 

*¢ ] have the choice of arms, sir,’’ exclaimed he. 

“It matters not to me.” 

‘* We shall soon see.” 

He ran to the sideboard, scized Cellini’s pistols, 
and returning to Marliano— 

*¢ Choose,” said he. 

‘* But one of the pistols is unloaded.” 

‘«« The other will suffice for one of us.” 

* What !—do you want to fight?” 

‘Muzzle to muzzle; and let God defend the 
right.” 

‘It is impossible,”’ exclaimed Marliano. 

‘«¢ Pardon me, signor, J am insulted ; you have said 
it. Ihave the right to impose the conditions; you 
have said that too. You cannot refuse, unless you 
be a vile coward. The point of honour which has 
served you so frequently, is against you now. You 
hoped that, like so many others of your victims, I 
should be fool enough to stand up to serve as a mark 
for your bullet or your sword, that you might cut me 
down as you did that flower, with a smile on your 
lips. But you were mistaken, Baron Rocca.” 

“Ah! you know my name, do you?” 

“* Yes, and think not that I will yield a single frac- 
tion of my advantages. I do not fight to make a 
parade of bravery or generosity, but to deliver the 
marchioness from your odious persecutions. I fight 
to kill you.” 

“Your hope may be deceived,” exclaimed the ba- 
ron, whose surprise was now tumed into fury. 

6] know it; but whatever be the issue of this 
combat, Bianca will have nothing more to fear from 
_ tyranny. I have taken al] my precautions; if 

succumb, all Italy will know the cause of my death; 
I shall have bought with my blood the 1ight of pub- 
lishing your infamy ; and I shall be believed, for the 
dead, itis known, never lie. I shall be pitied, for 
my very enemies will take care to exalt my glory. 
Your fatal celebrity will be affixed to mine as to a 
funeral pile, and you will be branded as a villain for 
having killed me. I shall have broken the yoke 
which you have imposed upon the marchioness. 
Placed under the safeguard of public opinion, she 
will have nought to fear from you, and will sequire 
no one to defend her, for you will have lost the privi- 
leges of a man of honour, and all will refuse to give 
you satisfaction.” 

“Enough! enough!” exclaimed the baron, who 
was now beside himself, “* one of us must die. Fol- 
low me.” 

«7 am ready sir.” 

They directed their steps towards the door. 
lini stopped them. 

«One moment, gentlemen—you cannot fight with- 
out seconds, especially on such conditions: it is im- 
possible.” 

* You shall be mine,” said Alfieri; ‘the baron 
will get one.” 

‘‘ Meet me at the spring in an hour,” said Mar- 
liano, going out. 

Cellini likewise left the apartment. 

When Alfieri was left alone, a sort of moral de- 
pression seized upon him. He passed over in his 
mind the events of his life; he thought of Bianca! 
Cellini’s story had led him to believe that he was 
beloved, but was that sufficient now that he was 
about to engage in a combat in which his life was 
at stake? Was it love or pity that had actuated the 
marchioness? He was buried in these reflections 
when she entered the apartment with a book in her 
hand. On perceiving the count she 1 fl and 
blushed, but recovering her presence of mind,— 

‘«‘T was with you, you see,” said she showing him 
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the last volume he had published. 
“‘ Yes,” replied he, ‘* they are more beloved than 
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the author himself. Before people know me, they 
seek for me in my works, they guess at me through 
the medium of my poetry; and when they come to 
find that 1 am aman like other men, they are as- 
tonished, and I fall down from the pinnacle upon 
which they had placed me. Even you, you love the 
oet, but you avoid the man: you like my works, 
ianca, but you shun me.” 

The marchioness attempted to reply. 

“+O! do not deny it,” continued Alfieri; ‘ you 
shun me, and yet you appeared to comprehend me. 
For an instant I thought I had touched your heart. 
Then it was that I loved my glory. I was proud 
to think I should share it with you. Ah! why did 
you snatch this delicious hope from me?” 

The marchioness seemed affected—there was so 
much prayer in the count’s voice, so much sensibili- 
ty in his looks, that she remained as it were, spell- 
bound beneath them; she wished to answer but 
could only stammer out a few words without mean- 
ing. 

rs Bianca, I beseech you, speak to me—you know 
that L love you; do not envy me this—this happiness, 
perhaps the last I shall ever enjoy.” 

‘* What can you mean ?”’ 

“Who knows what may happen? you know the 
fate which has been predicted to me.” 

*Q! banish all such fearful forebodings.” 

‘* Well supposing this prophecy were about to be 
realised—if 1 were to see you now for the last time 
—could you refuse a dying mana word which would 
make him happy? Ah! you tremble. Good God! 
-—one word, only one—Bianca do you love me ?” 

“Yes,” replied the marchioness, bursting into 
tears, and hiding her face in her hands. 

Alfieri uttered a cry of joy. 

*¢ It is then true!—She loves me!—Thanks, thanks 
—Bianca, dearest Bianca!” 

‘*Ah! why did you force me to speak, if you but 
knew—”’ 

“ Nothing—I1 will hear nothing, except that you 
love me—weep not, fear not. Now let my destiny 
be accomplished,” 

The clock struack—the count shuddered. 

‘* Adieu, Bianca,” said he pressing her to his bo- 
som: * adieu!” 

And having disengaged himself from her arms, he 
rushed out of the room. 


The marchioness remained motionless. A vague 


sensation of terror crept over her, as she thought of 


the misfortunes that would be the result of the con- 
fession which she had made. She then remembered 
the count’s troubie, his precipitate flight ; a horrible 
suspicion arose in her mind. 

She ran to the yarden—Alfieri was not there. She 
asked for Marliano—he was absent. Her heart beat 
as if it were ready to burst. She ran to the count’s 
room, hardly knowing what she was about—it was 
empty. She rushed to the balcony. At this mo- 
ment the report of a pistol was heard, she uttered a 
piercing cry, and tottered against the wall. Almost 
immediately Cellini appeared at the extremity of the 
garden exclaiming— 

‘* A surgeon!” 

Bianca felt the earth turn under her feet; she 
stretched out her arms for support, and tried to leave 
the window. Suddenly a noise was heard on the 
staircase; the door flew open—she uttered an excla- 
mation of joy. 

It was Alfieri! 


EASTERN WISDOM. 


In the city of Bagdad, a blind man with a jar 
upon his shoulder and a lanthern in his hand was 
accosted by a person meeting him in the street, thus, 
* As thou hast no eyes, poor man, of what service is 
this lanthern to thee?’’ “It is not,” replied the 
blind man, “for my own use alone I carry it,—it is 
for fear such a heedless fellow as thou art should 
run against me, to the loss of my jar, which has cost 
me much trouble to fill.” 





NEW BOOKS. 


« 
The Dowager, or the New School for Scandal. By 
Mrs. Gore, author of “Mrs. Armytage,”” &c. 


Philadelphia, Lea and Blanchard, 1841. 


This novel is an admirable satire, not inferior in 
wit and pungency to the comedy of Sheridan, which 
undoubtedly suggested the plan of it. The displays of 
character which abound in the dialogue are capital ; 
and the moral inculeated by the whole course of the 
story is much more effective than that of the comedy. 
Scandal is not merely ridiculed. Its tremendous 
consequences, in destroying the peace ef families and 
demoralising society, are clearly shown and brought 
home to the reader’s mind. ‘I‘he characters of the 
Dowager and Uncle Johnny are finely conceived. 


Wilson’s Ornithology. 


A Boston house, Messrs. Otis, Broaders and Co., 
have just issued a new edition of Wilson’s Ornitholo- 
gy. Itis comprised ina single Svo. volume executed 
in a splendid style. By permission of Messrs. Au- 
dubon, Buonaparte, Nuttall and Richardson, the re- 
spective additions of these gentlemen to the known 
species of American birds have heen added, the notes 
of Jardine are inserted, and the work is thus ren- 
dered the most complete and comprehensive of any 
extant. The birds, of course, are reduced in size. 
They are very beautifully engraved and coloured. 

When it is recollected that the scientific informa- 
tion given in this volume, costs in any other form in 
which it can be obtained, more than ten times as 
much as it costs in this form, and that the volume 
itself, by the splendour of its embellishments, excels 
any annual ever published, one may easily perceive 
that it is destined to be extensively circulated. The 
book is forsale at the store of Messrs. Marshall. Wil- 
liams and Butler, and of Messrs. Carey and Hart in 
this city. 


Pastoral Addresses. By John Angell James, author 
of * Anxious Enquirer after Salvation,” &c., with 
an introducton by the Rev. William Adams. N. 
York, D. Appleton & Co., 1841. 


This is a very excellent work. It was written for 
private distribution among the author’s own parish- 
loners, and not intended for publication. Ofa very 
practical character, it may be considered the earnest 
exhortation of a pious minister to each member of 
his congregation, to address himself to the work of 
improvement in personal holiness. All who are 
really anxious for spiritual improvement in them- 
selves or their immediate connections, will gladly 
¢reet the appearance of such a work. 


Sacra Privata. The Private Meditations, Devotions, 
and Prayers of the Right Rev. T. Wilson, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man; with a preface by 
J. H. Newman, B. D., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. Reprinted entire. New York, D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1841. 


This is one of a series of invaluable works of 
practical devotion which the American publishers 
are reprinting from an accurate London edition in a 
very beautiful style. ‘The “* Sacra Privata” of Bishop 
Wilson is one of the best of the whole series. Valu- 
able to every class of Christians, it will be prized as 
the purest gold by those who feel the importance of 
prayer, meditation, and self-examination. As models 
of private devotional exercises they are unequaled in 
modern times. The elegant style of printing and 
embellishment, is worthy of a book which most per- 
sons will choose to put in superb binding, and trea- 
sure up in that repository where they keep the most 
precious of their literary gems. 





The Artist’s Guide and Mechanic’s Own Book. B 
James Pilkington. New York, Alexander V, 
Blake, 1841. 


This volume contains a popular summery of Che. 
mistry, with its application to the mechanic arts; 
abstracts of Klectricity, Galvanism, Magnetism, Pneu- 
matics, Optics, Astronomy, and Mechanical Philoso- 
phy, together wit: mechanical exercises in iron, 
steel, lead, zinc, copper, and tin scldering, and a 
variety of useful receipts, applicable to various arts, 
particularly dyeing silk, woollen, cotton, and leather, 
Such works are not only useful on account of the ac- 
tual amount of practical information which they con- 
vey; but algo for the taste which they .inspire for 
scientific inquiry and experiment. The receipts alone, 
at the end of the volume, are worth twice its price to 
any housekeeper or mechanic. 


Correspondence between the Right Rev. Bishop Doane, 
of New Jersey, and the Rev, H. A. Boardman, of 
Philadelphia, on the alieged Popish character of 
the Oxford Tracts. Philadelphia, Hooker and Ag. 
new, 1841. 


There has been a great deal of mystification about 
the precise character and drift of the new fashioned 
Oxford Theology. ‘The mystification is ended now. 
In this correspondence the disguise is stripped off; 
and the divine who has performed this duty for the 
public benefit, never stopped to pull off his gloves 
before commencing the operation. No one who 
reads these letters will have occasion again to inquire, 
What is the meaning of this Oxford Theology ? 


Gibson’s Rambles in Europe. 


Messrs. Lea and Blanchard have just published an 
account of Dr. Gibson’s recent tour in Europe. It 
is a lively, readable, entertaining volume, written in 
a colloquial, unstudied style, and abounding with in- 
teresting sketches of the more distinguished surgeons 
and physicians, as well as philosophers and literati 
of the old world. The Doctor’s opportunities for 
becoming acquainted with these gentlemen and visit- 
ing them freely were abundant; and, without violating 
the proprieties so little regarded by some travellers, 
he has given us a most interesting series of sketches 
and full length portraits. 

The information respecting the social and physi- 
cal condition of the countries which he visited, and 
the descriptions of scenery, give additional value and 
interest to the volume. 


W ALDIE’S 
SELECT CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
AND 
JOURNAL OF POLITE LITERATURE. 
TERMS. 


1. The Library is published on a double royal 
sheet, sixteen pages quarto each, on new type, and 
printed in the best style of book work. The weekly 
Journal of Belles Lettres will be contained on the 
two outer leaves of the number. ‘To compensate for 
this arrangement, five numbers will be published 
monthly. 

2. Price Five Dovars a year, if paid at, or re 
mitted to, the office. Six Donzars if collected by 
an agent from this office. 

3. Subscriptions commence with January, and no 
subscriptions taken for less than a year. Letters 
must be all post-paid. Postmasters are allowed by 
law to forward subscriptions free. As postage has 


been a very heavy item of expense, we urgently re 
quest subscribers’ attenticn to this. 

Premiums.—As we have some extra copies for 
1836, 1837, 1838, and 1839, we offer two of these 
years’ Library and the new year for Ten Dollars. 
At the same rate to old subscribers, who wish to 
complete sets. 





